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After he had come to this determination [says an eye-witness] nothing
could be more masterly than his dispositions for the battle, nor could
anything surpass the promptitude and decision with which he carried
them into effect.1
General Wellesley's gallant little army nobly backed his
decision, and at the end of the day after a battle which must
rank for ever amongst the epics of Indian warfare, the enemy
were in full retreat.
The cost of the victory, however, was terrible. Upon a
field, "flowing with blood, black with abandoned cannon,
and covered with slain . . ."2 one-third of "Wellesley's
gallant little army lay dead, dying, or wounded. The re-
mainder, too exhausted to make camp, threw themselves
down where they were, to pass the night, their General
amongst them.
There was little exultation in Arthur Wellesley's heart as
he lay upon the stricken field, but only a sense of loss.
Strange visions too, assailed him, and he dreamed that all his
friends were dead, and on waking could not be persuaded
to the contrary until he had actually seen them.*
That he himself was not amongst the slain can only be
attributed to that " Finger of Providence " which was ever
upon him in the day of battle.
The General was in the thick of the action the whole time [wrote his
Brigade-Major, Colin Campbell] and had a horse killed under him. No
man could have shown a better example to the troops than he did. I
never saw a man so cool and collected as he was the whole time, though
I can assure you, till our troops got orders to advance, the fate of the
clay seemed doubtful . . .3
Nevertheless, there were at least three occasions when the
army nearly lost its Chief. Crossing the river Kaitna at the
1  Twelve Years* Military Adventure, VoL Iy p. i56.
2 SAerer, Military Memoirs, VoL /, p. 61.
3 Supp. Despatches, VoL IV^ p. 286*
*See Mitford Recollections of the Duke of Wellington, British
Museum Add, MS. 32572, folio 204. The Duke himself told this story,
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